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The Defeetive Child. 


E. R. JOHNSTONE. 


Of all the problems of the sociol- 
ogist, the charitologist and the edu- 
cator, perhaps no single one is of as 
much importance and has received 
as little attention, until the last few 
years, as that of the defective child. 

To the child defective physically 
and not mentally, I shall not refer. 
It is to the mentally defective that I 
would call your attention. 

This form of mental deficiency is 
variously known under the terms 
feeble-minded, atypical, subnormal, 
imbecile, idiotic, neurotic and back- 


ward, the most common terms be- 


ing feeble-minded and _ backward, 
and in their broad sense these in- 
clude all others. 

These children are all about us. 
One in every five hundred of the 
general population is mentally de- 
fective. From four to ten per cent. 
of the children in the public schools 
to-day need the attention of a spec- 
ialist. I know the public schools are 
already overburdened, but until 
these children are picked out or giv- 


en the treatment they require, the 
schools are not fulfilling their entire 
mission. 

Look a moment at the defective 
child that you may know him. If 
he is of the lowest grade (idiotic) 
he is unable to do anything of value 
in the world. He knows little or 
nothing. He cannot attend to the 
calls of nature. With food before 
him he often will not eat unless fed. 
He is conscious of no wants or de- 
sires, is practically helpless, un- 
clean, often unpleasant to look 
upon, and in every way one from 
whom the average man or woman 
would shrink in disgust. 

But who made this child so? 
What had he to do with his bringing 
into this world? Does he too not 
bear the image of man, even tho the 
crown of manliness—intelligence— 
has been snatched from him? We 
are Christians, we are human be- 
ings, and we owe much to him. 
Crime, folly, neglect, passion, acci- 
dent or disease, it matters not what 
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caused this condition, we must take 
this solitary being and give him 
company—he must be made clean 
and comfortable, fed and clothed, 
loved and protected and when his 
tottering steps have carried him 
over the brink we must give him a 
decent burial. Does he appreciate 
it and understand it? Would not 
the gutter, the almshouse, the soli- 
tary filthy room answer as well as 
far as he knows? Perhaps so, but 
as far as we know we must do all 
that science and learning and hu- 
manity can do for him, or we must 
hide our faces in shame. 

Next we find the imbecile, the 
tottering one, vacillating, uncertain, 
unsteady, not only mentally but fre- 
quently physically and morally, as 
well. He may often be recognized 
by the physical signs. The small, 
pointed microcephalic head or the 
large, square hydrocephalic one; 
the misshapen cranium; the pro- 
truding, stolid or wavering eye; the 
cleft palate; the irregular teeth; the 
tongue deeply fissured or too large 
for the mouth; the flabby hand, of- 
ten clammy and cold, or the dry or 
stubby hand with brittle nails; the 
incoordinated gait and the general 
air of stupidity or of excitability ; 
some, possibly many, of these signs 
indicate his mental condition. Some 
are well marked and easily seen, 
some are hardly apparent and the 
eye of the specialist is needed to rec- 
ognize them. At the lower end the 
dividing line between him and the 
idiot is imperceptible, and in many 
respects this description applies to 
both. 

The feeble-minded child is, inso- 
far as appearances go, merely a step 
higher than the high grade imbecile 
child. Often he (and indeed some 
imbeciles) may have a pretty face, 
a good form and a_ pleasing way. 
The indicative signs may only be 
apparent after careful study, but in 
most cases it will be seen that there 





is poor circulation or excessive 
blushing or pallor; squinting, 
twitching of mouth or blinking of 
eyes; fits or spasms; hysterical 
laughing or crying; sore ears or 
eyes ; drooling ; slight malformation 
of cranium, ears, mouth or limbs; 
incoordination of muscles; cranki- 
ness, obstinacy, indolence, inatten- 
tion or passion; imperfections of 
speech, sight or hearing; gross pre- 
varication or exaggeration; pilfer- 
ing and general lack of moral sense. 
These signs, too, may be found in 
greater or less degree in all grades 
of mental defect. They may be 
many or few, and the child’s envir- 
onment, training, age, etc., must all 
be taken into account. In some few 
cases none of these signs are suffi- 
ciently marked for anyone but the 
expert to detect them. The physi- 
cian must look for adenoids, swol- 
len tonsils, broken ear drums, 
tongue tie, etc., for even slight im- 
perfections often cause, for the im- 
mature brain, troubles out of all 
proportion to their apparent import- 
ance. 

All of these things prevent the 
power of correct expression and the 
greatest measure of development is 
the power of expression. Take this 
power away and you make a self- 
centered individual who, if a child, 
will become solitary, wnable, and 
finally sink even into idiocy. 

These are the common cases. The 
musical, arithmetical and artistic 
prodigies; the mirror writers; the 
child who can tell the time at any 
moment without consulting a time- 
piece, the freak wonders of the 
cheap stage who have marvellous 
powers of memory, but little or no- 
thing else, are the idiots savant, the 
exceptions, whose very powers show 
their onesidedness. Fortunately 
their number is comparatively 
small. They merely illustrate the 
factthat “Great wit to madness near- 
ly is allied” and have no real place 
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in our discussion to-day. 


Barr defines feeble-mindedness 
as “defect either mental or moral 
or both, usually associated with cer- 
tain physical stigmata of degenera- 
tion,” but an exact definition that 
will help you cannot well be given. 
In many cases the defect is only 
partial. There may be a feebleness 


of attention, perception, memory, 
judgment or mental endurance. 
The senses, the bodily strength, 


may be feeble. The whole thing 
may be summed up as a case in 
which some or most of the condi- 
tions above described are present 
in such number or force as to ren- 
der the child unfit for a life of nor- 
mal independence when compared 
with others of his age and social 
condition. Such a case is not dis- 
ease but a condition and not cura- 
ble altho there may be great possi- 
bility of training. 

Think a moment and each one of 
you will remember the defective 
child—in the class-room—in the 
home of your friend—begging on 
the streetsor the butt of ridicule in 
the small town. Perhaps grown up 
but still a child. 

For those who are not in institu- 
tions the world has little or nothing 
that is helpful to offer. Almost al- 
ways in an environment entirely 
unsuited to their needs they drift 
downward—the girls to immorality 
and shame, the boys to become 
scapegoats for criminals or tramps. 
A few are positively dangerous be- 
cause of their uncontrolled immor- 
ality. 

In our institutions they find them- 
selves with their peers. The very 
best that is in them is brought out. 
They have such employment as they 
are fitted for, such training as 
they are able to use, such entertain- 
ment as they can thoroly enjoy and 
appreciate, such discipline as shall 
lead them to do better—not driving 
but guidance, not punishment but 








encouragement, not repression but 
expression ; the wrong seen only to 
point out the right, and always do, 
act, be. “Thou shalt” must sup- 
plant “Thou shalt not.” 

Some few of the brighter child- 
ren leave us when they grow up. 
With few exceptions, they either 
fail entirely or make but partial suc- 
cesses. Five of our boys returned 
to spend Christmas--returned home 
to the Institution. Many visit their 
homes from time to time, but in 
nearly every case it is bad for them. 
In practically every case we see how 
much better off the child is here, 
where there is a little world fitted 
to his needs, where every change in 
his life may be noted and provision 
made so that he and _ his environ- 
ment may fit, and when his time 
comes to die, here he will find lov- 
ing hands to ease his pain and min- 
ister unto him with all that modern 
science can do and this poor brok- 
en life is given back into the hands 
of the Father with love and rever- 
ence. 

In the years long past the mental 
defective was carried to the woods 
to die—he was cast out as a child 
of the devil by the church, and in 
later years, aye, even now, he is of- 
ten mistreated and abused, neglect- 
ed and loathed. 

St. Vincent de Paul, in the 17th 
Century made an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to train these, and at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century Itard did 
the first real work, and Switzerland 
England and Germany took it up 
soon after. Slowly thruout the last 
hundred years is has progressed in 
our country, and the names of Se- 
guin, Howe, Wilbur, Knight, Ker- 
lin, Powell and Doren stand out on 
the pages of the history of work 
with the feebleminded. 

During the past few years new 
lines of thought have entered—lines 
which are powerfully affecting the 
general problems of education. In 
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the institutions it is realized that 
these children cannot be trained for 
life in the world. They may be 
self-supporting, but cannot be self- 
directing. The old education along 
classical lines gives place to training 
along manual and industrial lines. 

The happiest and most contented 
of our children are those who find 
occupation on the farm, in the cot- 
tages and in the shops. Many can 
dig and shovel, plow and drive, 
clean house and wash dishes, dress 
and love and care for the more help- 
less, make mats, mattresses, cloth- 
ing and carpets under the kindly 
direction of the institution, who in 
the bitter competition of the world 
would be discouraged and crushed. 
Under the strain of learning to read 
and write (which we must remem- 
ber came late in the world’s history ) 
these “children of the past ages” 
fail, develop nervousness and pros- 
tration, but along the lines of the 
simple forms of manual labor they 
develop some skill and much pride 
and comfort. Such a pitifully small 
percentage learn enough of reading 
and writing to be able to get pleas- 
ure from its use. What is political 
geography to them, or physical ge- 
ography, excepting what is observ- 
ed upon the Institution grounds? 
The simplest scientific facts, the 
primary mechanical, movements, 
the plainest truths of nature—these 
are the things which (when observ- 
able on the Institution grounds) 
furnish joy and happiness. 

x 2 * 


The training of only the brighter 
children (too often until they are 
unfitted for the Institution and not 
fitted for the world) is now largely 
supplanted by training for the lower 
grades, for whom—relatively—an 
immense amount of improvement is 
possible. The so-called low grade 
untrainables are forming ever a 
smaller proportion of the inmates 
because simpler lines of valuable 


training are being found. The so- 
called custodial classes, instead of 
being merely the low grades, now 
include all of the inmates because 
we are firmly convinced that over 
95 per cent. of our children need 
permanent custodial care. 

Feeble-mindedness in most of its 
forms is transmissable. To permit 
these children in society or to send 
them into society is a crime against 
the social body. The offspring of 
such now make up a large percent- 
age of that great neurotic family 
which includes the insane, epileptic 
and feeble-minded; many of the 
tramps, petty criminals, prostitutes 
and sexual perverts and even some 
of the consumptives, deaf and blind. 
They are found in our jails and 
prisons, almshouses and orphans 
homes, and if our court records 
could be classified and the cost of 
handling the cases traceable to fee- 
ble-mindedness alone was set apart 
it would be found to be sufficient to 
care for every case now alive. 

A large percentage of this class 
are degenerate and--out of custody-- 
they form an endless chain, each 
link of which is marked: cause, de- 
generacy; result, degeneracy. In 
their families they are a_ constant 
source of worry, danger and care. 
If able to get about, they cannot be 
followed. If old enough, their sex- 
ual instincts have no will to control 
them. If they are helpless their 
every want must be attended to. If 
another child comes it may easily 
bear the marks of its older brother 
or sister. We have in our own In- 
stitution ten children of one name, 
many of them undoubtedly related. 

Why isn’t something done you 
ask. Because the great world is 
blind. You yourselves don’t see 
them. How then do you expect 
the great mass of people to recog- 
nize them? The medical col- 
lege and the Normal School 
make no effort to train their 
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graduates to know them, and yet 
two or three out of every hundred 
patients and four to eight out of ev- 
ery hundred pupils should be recog- 
nized by the proper people (the 
doctor and the teacher) and steps 
should at once be taken to give them 
care, custody, treatment and train- 
ing. In Germany teachers get such 
training and in Massachusetts phy- 
sicians do, but I know of no other 
places where it is required. 

There are slight defects (men- 
tioned above) of eye, ear, circula- 
tion and the nervous system which 
are dragging literally thousands of 
pupils downward and their parents 
and teachers don’t see them. The 
classes suffer, the teacher suffers, 
the family suffers and no one (com- 
paratively) runs the thing to its 
end. We are all so busy with the 
successful child, the bright child, 
the child who will go thru high 
school and college, that we miss the 
child who is lowering the standards 
of our classes and sapping the very 
foundations of our society. 

It is time something were done. 
That this subject is attracting more 
and more attention is a good sign, 
but there is still much to be done. 
Every day’s delay means more of 
them. If a child is born every min- 
ute you may conservatively estimate 
the defectives by counting one in 
500 as such. 

There is another line of thought 
which has developed during the past 
15 years and that is the training of 


backward or subnormal children in 
the public schools in special classes. 
The first of these in this county was 
established in Providence, R. I., in 
1894 and since then Springfield, 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
Cleveland and a score of other cit- 
ies have taken up the work. Appre- 
ciation of its importance is rapidly 
growing and each year sees the es- 
tablishment of more classes in the 
cities already having some and the 
beginning in other cities. While thus 
far the need has been most felt in 
the larger cities, the smaller ones 
are seeing the great good to be de- 
rived and there will probably be an 
hundred started in 1909. In our 
own state the feeling is strong and 
we may hope that this class will 
have the training they so badly need 
and to which, if our educational 
ideals are right, they are entitled. 

These classes have been in exist- 
ence for such a short time and there 
have been so few of them that but 
few principles have been shown, but 
taken in connection with the train- 
ing in the institutions, and this thru 
these special classes applied to the 
public schools a few important 
thoughts are worthy of considera- 
tion. What is said refers (as it 
should) particularly to the training 
of children in the special classes, 
but it seems that most, if not all of 
it will apply with equal force to the 
primary classes, and to a large ex- 
tent to all classes. 
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True Stories From The Farm. 


BY A. J. 


I, 

Jerry Sawed-off stood five feet 
nothing in his plow shoes, but he 
was all bone, muscle, grit, red hair, 
and blue eyes. One day, his regu- 
lar team was out of business and 
the head-farmer gave him a pair of 
Clydesdale colts, recently purchas- 
ed, and not used to a feeble-minded 
driver. Jerry had to harrow the 
south field, and all went well until 
about ten o’clock, when, turning at 
the fence next the road, a passing 
automobile said “Honk, Honk!” The 
colts jumped, overturned the har- 
row and dragged it, and Jerry, who 
would have stuck to the lines if his 
horses had changed into bull ele- 
phants, half way across the field. 

In the struggle, one of the bones 
in Jerry’s left hand was broken. The 
team subdued, Jerry went on har- 
rowing. When the bell rang at 
noon, he drove to the barn, unhitch- 
ed, watered and fed the colts and 
went in to dinner. At one o'clock he 
hitched up and went back to the 
field. At four o’clock, he reported 
to the head farmer “I’ve got that 
field done harrowed and I broke 
my hand.” He was promptly sent 
in the buggy to the doctor at the 
“brick house.” When the Superin- 
tendent saw the hand, swollen to 
twice its natural size, he realized 
what pain the boy had endured and 
asked, |‘Why did you not quit work 
and come, as soon as the accident 
happened ?” to which Jerry replied, 
“T wanted to get that field done 
harrowed.”’ 





II. 

Patsy O’Brien was as stupid as 
he was willing and faithful. One 
day the wind mill got out of order 
and the stock tank had to be filled 





up by hand-pumping. Patsy was 
set to pump at ten o’clock A. M. At 
noon he was missing from the din- 
ing-room. Inquiry among the boys 
elicited the information “He's 
pumping.” The Supervisor went to 
the barn yard and found the stock 
tank overflowing and a_ pool big 
enough to swim in around it, and 
Patsy steadily pumping. That’s 
seven years ago, but he would have 
been pumping still if they had not 
stopped him. 
III. 

Billy Stamford drives the milk 
wagon and is very proud of his 
team. When Christmas was com- 
ing and the boys wrote their Santa 
Claus letters, Billy asked for no- 
thing for himself—he wanted a new 
pair of blankets for his horses. Do 
you suppose that there was a more 
gaily-colored pair of horse blankets 
in town than the pair the Superin- 
tendent bought for him? If there 
was, he could not find them. 

IV. 

Johnny Faxon was a member of 
the jolly gang that worked in the 
woods, getting out firewood for the 
brick yard next summer. In his 
letter to Santa Claus, came a re- 
quest for a cross-cut saw. He got 
the big saw, 5% feet long and walk- 
ed off proudly that Christmas morn- 
ing. The Superintendent was curi- 
ous to know the incentive to the 
strange choice of a present, and 
found out that the job in the woods 
that pleased Johnny the most, was 
sitting on one log and pulling the 
handle of a cross-cut saw cutting 
thru another one. Of course when 
Johnny owned the saw, it was a 
“cinch” that he got that job every 
time. 
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Experimental Work in Horticulture. 


Maurice A. Blake, Horticulturist—N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


A considerable number of tests 
of dipping fruit trees in a solution 
of lime-sulphur, or one of the solu- 
ble oils before planting, have been 
conducted by experiment stations, 
nurserymen and fruit growers; but 
the advantages and possible injuri- 
ous effects of such a practice has 
not been fully determined. 

The principal object of dipping 
the trees before setting has been to 
control the San Jose scale. Some 
fruit growers prefer to dip their 
trees rather than to have them fum- 
igated by potassium cyanide. Be- 
sides controlling the scale, dipping 
may act as a check upon certain 
fungus diseases, such as leaf curl, 
in the case of the peach in destroy- 
ing the peach root aphis. 

In some of dipping tests only 
the trunks of the trees have been 
treated while in others the roots 
have also been immersed. If the 
only object is to control the scale, 
it is not important to dip the roots 
but if root lice are to be destroyed, 
the roots must of necessity be dip- 
ped. 

There is some difference of opin- 
ion as to the danger of injury to 
trees by dipping them wholly or in 
part in a solution of lime-sulphur, 
or in one of the soluble oils. Lime- 
sulphur especially has been said to 
be rather dangerous to use as a dip- 
ping solution. When the New Jer- 
sey State Experiment Station start- 
ed an experimental peach orchard 
of 1000 trees at High Bridge in the 
spring of 1906, a test was made of 
dipping the trees in a solution of 


DIPPING THE ROOTS OF PEACH TREES. 


——_— 





lime-sulphur. The regular strength 
mixture was made and also a dou- 
ble strength solution. Only the 
tops of one lot of trees were dipped, 
while another lot of trees were 
wholly immersed in the solution. 
All of the trees lived and made a 
good growth. The average growth 
of the untreated trees was slightly 
better than that of the trees which 
were dipped in a single strength so- 
lution, but the average growth of 
the trees dippedina double strength 
solution was better than the trees 
which were not dipped, which seem- 
ed to show that the lime-sulphur 
caused very little, if any, injury. It 
is not hard to understand, however, 
that trees could be injured by dip- 
ping their roots in a solution of hot 
lime-sulphur, if they were allowed 
to remain in the lime-sulphur for 
any length of time. If the mixture 
was very hot, it would be almost 
sure to injure the bark if the trees 
were not dipped very rapidly, and 
I believe that much of the injury 
which it is said has been done to 
trees that have been dipped in lime- 
sulphur has been due to improper 
methods. However, the material is 
very caustic and should be used with 
caution. 

The peach root aphis has caused 
severe injury to peach orchards in 
southern New Jersey, and states 
south of it. Trees received from 
nurserymen are often infested, and 
a decided check is liable to be given 
to newly set trees upon sandy soils. 
After a tree becomes established 
and is given proper fertilization and 
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cultivation, the injury by aphis is 
usually slight. 

The New Jersey State Experi- 
ment Station made another test the 
past spring of dipping some peach 
trees which were infested with root 
aphis. One lot of 80 trees were 
dipped in a solution of whale oil 
soap, another lot in lime-ulphur, 
and still another in Scalecide. All 
of the trees were handled in a simi- 
lar manner and were set the same 
day including 40 untreated trees. 
All of the trees of the various lots 
started into growth and very little 
difference could be detected be- 
tween them; however, the weather 
conditions have been very favora- 
ble to the growth of the trees dur- 


JKlumnae 


Under this head we hope to have 
nearly every month, some account 
of actual work in public school 
classes for backward and defective 
children. These reports ought to 
be of the greatest use and suggest- 
iveness to other teachers as to what 
is being, and can be done in this 
work. 

In a recent visit to a New York 
special class I found a band of four 
pieces playing recognizable tunes 
after a training of about three 
months. The class from which this 
“talent” was chosen numbered alto- 
gether twelve boys. The teacher 
herself knew nothing of blowing 
wind instruments. As an illustra- 
tion of what a teacher may do in 
the way of herself mastering a new 
role for the sake of her children, it 
is as inspiring as it is unique. As 
an illustration of the kind of thing 
that the special class should do, it 
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ing the past summer and aphis in- 
jury has been slight in all orchards. 
It is not necessary to dip peach 
trees after they have been received 
from the nursery in either lime-sul- 
phur, scalcide, or a whale oil soap 
solution unless the roots of the trees 
are infested with root aphis. But 
if this insect is present upon the 
roots of trees ready for planting, 
dipping is the best method of des- 
troying it, and a solution of whale 
oil soap made up at the rate of one 
pound of soap to four gallons of 
water will be found to be an effect- 
ive remedy. This material would 
also be more safe for the average 
person to use than either the lime 
sulphur or one of the soluble oils. 


Notes. 


is perfect. 

At my urgent request the teacher 
has written the following brief ac- 
count of the band with a mention of 
the dance and basket ball.—H. H. 
G. 

<a 


I have four instruments—two 
cornets, a tenor horn, and an alto 
horn—which Mr. Huyler of New 
York gave me. I hoped when I 
got these instruments that I would 
develop some latent talent in the 
boys, but as_ yet no talent has ap- 
peared. All that has been done has 
been by training. I began by train- 
ing myself, and I think I spent the 
greater part of two days trying to 
get a noise out of the things. My 
friends were very cruel, and told 
me that I could practice all day and 
never disturb anybody. I thought 


_ at that rate I could keep ahead of 
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the boys, but in this I was mistak- 
en for they soon were ahead of me. 

The members of my band consist 
of four boys—one a boy who used 
to be incorrigible in the grades and 
when he was first admitted to my 
class had horrible sulky spells, and 
rendered my life miserable, because 
he was so big and_ strong that he 
was a leader among the boys. He 
is my star cornetist now and has 
quite decided that it does not pay t» 
be sulky because band practice 
might be omitted if boys were sul- 
ky. He has often asked me why he 
is so good now when he didn’t use 
to be. That seems to bother him 
quite a little. 

My second cornetist is a very 
nervous boy, whose head moves 
constantly from side to side and 
who can scarcely see even with 
glasses. Last year he used to have 
the most violent fits of temper I 
ever saw. The doctors have helped 
his nervousness, and the band has 
helped him control himself because 
he has learned that it does not pay 
to give way to his impulses. 

The boy that plays the tenor horn 
is one that is called “crazy” on the 
street. I am rather inclined to think 
that he really is crazy. When he 
first played a popular tune on the 
horn he went around hugging the 
horn all the time. One of the other 
boys came to me and said, “See how 
happy Aaron is.” He sometimes 
takes the horn home and_ sister 
plays on the piano while he plays 
the horn. His people have hitherto 
considered him fit for nothing and 
are naturally pleased to have him 
do even this little. 

My alto player is a rather bright 
boy who has always been considered 
feeble-minded because he stuttered 
so badly, and because he was so ex- 
tremely bashful. His speech is im- 
proving, and his playing in the band 
is making him so happy, and is 
making him forget himself when 





others are around so that he is be- 
ginning to appear more normal. 

My great difficulty with the band 
has been that the boys could not 
see the notes, even with glasses, 
their sight is so bad. I now write 
the figures about three inches in 
size to represent the valves, and 
they manage better tho it looks ra- 
ther comical to see such large and 
funny figures for notes, but never 
mind, the boys are happy. 

The boys have begun to take a 
great interest in dancing within the 
last few days. The band plays for 
them to dance. The members of the 
band take turns playing and danc- 
ing. The band comes in very handy 
as we have no piano. 

I am trying to work up a second 
band, but it has not progressed very 
far as yet. Two are doing very 
nicely however, and by the time I 
find another charitable person to 
give me more instruments, I think 
they will be able to play. 

I also have a basket ball team— 
five boys. I get five boys from the 
graduating class to play friendly 
games with them. 

While my boys are less experi- 
enced and less skilled in the game, 
still they are so powerfully built 
that they give the other boys quite 
a tussle. This playing with the 
graduating class boys is especially 
good, because it makes my class 
look very important in the eyes of 


the other boys of the school. 
—M.L. A. 

— a 
A special class for the training of 
atypical children was established 
last month in Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
class is in charge of Miss Emma 
Kohnky who recently took a course 
of training at the New Jersey 
Training School. Altho the move- 
ment is a new one in Cincinnati, ‘t 
has met with hearty cooperation on 
the part of the members of the 
School Board and people interested 
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in educational matters. 

The class was established in one 
of the poorer districts of the city. 
There were 41 applicants, but only 
15 could be accepted with the pres- 
ent limited accommodations. Each 
day there are applications from 
other sections of the city which fact 
indicates the necessity of establish- 
ing other classes immediately. ‘he 
hope of those interested is the es- 
tablishment of a central school 
whereby there may be some degree 
of classification among the children 
and a division of work among sev- 
eral teachers. From observations 
in the special classes of New York 
City and her own experience, Miss 
Kohnky feels convinced that such a 
school is the only means of doing 
really efficient work. In_ single 


classes where there are children of 
three or four grades of ability, a 
large part of the day must be lost 
to them since this class of children 
is especially unable to work without 
supervision. 

An encouraging feature is the 
support given by the parents of the 
children. Altho the class is held in 
a building that is some distance 
from the main school building, only 
one parent has objected to the re- 
moval of her child. She, however, 
has been convinced of the advan- 
tage to her child and has allowed 
her to remain. In a number of oth- 
er cases the parents have voluntar- 
ily come to express :their approval 
and appreciation of what is being 
done for their children. 

E. K. 


Physical Training-lts Uses And Abuses. 


J. C. MATT. 


Since time immemorial, men have 
trained for various kinds of sports. 
The Greeks carried training to a 
high degree of perfection. Their 
statuary, frescoes, their lives andthe 
many remains of the human form 
show that their methods of training 
were very good and that we would 
do well in imitating them. 

All animals and men _ improve 
with training. What a farce it 
would be to pit a cart horse against 
a trained race horse, or to ask any 
untrained man to meet one in the 
pink of condition. It is therefore 
necessary that when a man desires 
to enter athletic events he go into 
training. This means he will take 
care of his body, and do everything 
that will tend to make him strong 
and active. What a difference train- 


ing makes in one! It changes him 
from a man capable of short exer- 
tion into one who takes pleasure in 
doing active things, and who not 
only finds it a pleasure but also that 
he is strengthened and hardened 
for any strain or physical exertion 
to come. Training should be a part 
of every one’s life to a greater or 
less extent. People in general should 
never let their bodies get into such 
poor shape that they dare not run 
for a car, go upstairs quickly, go 
for a long walk, lift a trunk, or any 
other work that may present itself 
at the time. 

If people would only look at this 
matter in a common sense way. 
there would be a less amount of 
liver, lung, and heart trouble, and 
it would add greatly to the mental 
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vigor in general. The old adage, 
“Mens sana in corpore sano” altho 
to the point, is true and common 
place. 

Training has influence on the 
whole body including the mind. 
“Too many people are prone to re- 
gard the brain as separate from the 
body, but it is becoming recognized 
more and more that the brain is one 
of the most sensitive parts of the 
body, and is most seriously affectc«| 
by the poor condition of the blood, 
heart, lungs, etc. The most import- 
ant methods of curing insanity take 
this into account.” 

If we look over the famous men 
of the world, we will find that the 
majority of them are training in 
one way or another. President 
Roosevelt, Premier Balfour, and 
many others take very strenuous 
exercise. Indeed, we find our 
statesmen, bankers, teachers, and 
people in every walk of life are 
awakening to the fact that training 
of the body pays because of the in- 
creased mental and physical energy 
and the happiness that goes always 
with good health. 

Training, also, has an influence 
on the soul. Churches, institutions, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and “Settlements” 
have made athletics their basis for 





the hold of their members. The 
Pope himself has at times thrown 
open the Vatican gardens for sets 
of athletic sports. On this subject 
he says “Young people should love 
sport. It does good both to their 
souls and to their bodies. It makes 
us feel young to see them run, 
jump, and enjoy themselves.” 

However, training should not be 
overdone. We must be temperate 
in our exercise, and each person 
should be governed by his own ca- 
pabilities carefully. 

It can safely be stated that there 
is not one case in five hundred in 
which the heart, lungs, etc., are in- 
jured by regular training. We will, 
on ferretting it out, find that it is 
either some indiscretion or hered- 
itary weakness that has caused the 
trouble. 

Let every one go into training of 
some kind, for it is most important 
that the body should be in good 
condition. Let us begin now. 

Ed. B. Warman warns us: 
“How wise we are when the chance 

has gone, 
And a backward glance we cast; 
We know the thing we should have 
done 
When the time to do it is past.” 
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Course Concerning The Feeble=Pinded. 


The Neurological Institute in 
Frankfurt on Main, in connection 
with the Frankfurt Special Classes 
(Help Schools) will arrange a two- 
weeks course in “The Problems 
Concerning Feeble-minded and Psy- 
chopathic Children.” This is to 
be given the latter part of June, 
1909. Scientific research, clinics, 
psychology, education and methods, 
and forensic questions, will be the 
subjecis of lectures and courses by 
specialists. The course is intended 
for those who are professionally 
engaged in this work, or are inter- 
ested in it, or who wish to prepare 
themsleves for it. It aims to offer a 
basis for extended work, a survey 
of the whole affair and its practical 
management. Accordingly the chief 
emphasis will be laid on practical 
presentations and demonstrations, 
(anatomical, pedagogical, presenta- 
tion of patients and experimental 
demonstrations.) As far as possi- 
ble all sides of the subject and their 
bearing on other branches of knowl- 
edge shall be considered. The fol- 


lowing courses and demonstrations 
are planned: 

Normal and pathological anat- 
omy of the juvenile brain. Child 
psychology, psychopathology of 
youth, instruction of the feeble- 
minded, methods of teaching, or- 
ganization, hand-training, institu- 
tional affairs and care for the in- 
mates, clinic for feeble-minded chil- 
dren, care and education in institu- 
tions and forensic psychiatry, juve- 
nile courts, social care, speech ther- 
apeutics (articulation), hygiene, 
care for the deaf-dumb, the blind 
and cripples. 

A series of schools for feeble- 
minded, institutions, clinics and 
scientific institutes will be visited. 
The detailed program will appear in 
the spring. For particulars address 
the Committee: 

Privatdozent Dr. H. Vogt, 
Neurologisches Institut, 
Gartenstrasse, Frankfurt a. M. 
or Rector A. Henze, 
Wiesenhuttenschule, 
Frankfurt a. M. 









Wou wish to give some money to the 
MN. F. Training School 






Our Board of Directors will grant Annuity 





Certificate, in legal form, whereby any one 





who proposes to leave money to our School 





may if they so desire, receive interest on 








such money while they live. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


GEO. DAVIDSON, Treasurer 
VINELAND, N. J- 

















PWernstein MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 






Lsepti 
Manufacturing "aie 
Company Furniture 






Sterilizing and Disinfectant Apparatus 
Metallic Bed-Steads and Bedding 






Institution Supplies — 






3rd St. & Allegheny Ave., Pbiladelpbia, Pa. 

































WILDWOOD bY THE SEA 
WILDWOOD CREST 


BAKER BROTHERS FOUNDERS 


Are you Satisfied With Your Investments? 
Many are Changing to Real Estate 
Safest of all Investments 


Wildwood Crest bas 


The Atlantic Ocean on the East, Crest Inlet on the South and 
| Sunset Lake on the West. 
| 


Wildwood Crest bas 


Free circulation of air, being much higher than the rest of the 
Island, and freedom from dampness. 


Wildwood Crest bas 


The best of bathing beaches and unsurpassed sailing, fishing and 
crabbing areas. 


Wildwood Crest bas 


A Boardwalk, an Ocean Pier, a beautiful Theatre and all kinds 
of amusements along the front, broad avenues running its entire 
length and eighteen roads crossing it, all paved with cement and 
underlaid with a free sewer c;stem, water, gas and under- 
ground telephone cables. 


ALL COMPLETED AND PAID FOR WITHOUT A DOLLAR OF 
MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS 


Wildwood Crest bas 


The Pennsylvania Railroad running to its centre, a Trolley 
System connecting with boats to Cape May on the South and 
Atlantic City on the North. 

More than a hundred houses and hotels. 


More than six bundred people bave invested bere 
within two pears 


It is being developed by the 


FOUNDERS OF WILDWOOD 


who are selling lots at the lowest price, assuring certain gain in the advance 
in values with the growth of the place. 
It is certain that all who buy at Wildwood Crest will be thankful 
for the advice that induced them to invest there. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND PARTICULARS 


BAKER BROTHERS FOUNDERS 
WILDWOOD, N. J. ax> 727 DREXEL BLDG., PHILA. 























